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Since the inception of the Tanganyika Library Service 
in 1963* in-service training has been run for newly recruited library 
staff. All along, however, it has been difficult to find suitable 
reading material for the training programme. Hence the need for 
writing these notes. The notes have been written by senior members of 
the Tanganyika Library Service staff and are based on the syllabus 
for the in-service course for library assistants. Although the notes 
have been written with the library assistants in mind they are 
suitable introductory information for trainee librarians and 
expatriate librarians who wish to get an overall picture of the 
operation of the Tanganyika Library Service. The information is 
mostly about how public libraries are, and should be, organized. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Since the inception of* the Tanganyika Library 
Service in 1963, in-service training has been ran 
for newly recruited library staff. All along, 
however, it has been difficult to find suitable 
reading material for the training programme. Hence 
the need, for writing these notes. 

3 The notes have been written by senior members 
of* the Tanganyika Library Service staff and are 
based on the syllabus for the in-service course 
for library assistants, copies of which are 
available on request. Although the notes have 
been written with the library assistants in mind 
they are suitable introductory information for 
trainee librarians and expatriate librarians who 
wi3h to get an overall picture of the operation of 
the Tanganyika Library Service. 

The information is understandably mostly about 
how public libraries are, and should be, organised. 
As far as the organisation and management of school 
libraries and teachers college libraries in Tanzania 
are concerned, it" is recommended that the Tanganyika 
Library Service MANUAL FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES should 
be consulted. 



E . E . Kaungamno , 

Director of Library Services 



September 1971 



TANGANYIKA LIBRARY SERVICE 



Librarianship as a profession 
I . INTRODUCTION 

A profession is a body of persons professing or practising 
a. particular calling e.g. Tlxe profession of the Barristers or 
tliat of Chartered Secretaries or Chartered Accountants. 
Librarianship is a profession or craft of librarians. 

The duties of the librarian have changed wi th the changes 
of time. Until comparatively recently, the function of 
preservation was much stressed, and. the English terms, keeper 
or curator were in general use. This caretaker view of 
librarianship has since the last 19th century altered 
significantly due to the spread of mass education, growth 
of social movements for culture and reading, development of 
re search in all fields of human endeavour and especially in 
science and technology • Today librarians in developed and 
developing countries feel that they have a vital role to play 
in education, literacy projects , research and material 
welfare of nations. Recent decades have witnessed the 
emergence of information scientists and documentalists who 
are basically librarians. According to J.L. Wheeler, 
lf Librarianship is concerned with books and other textnfe.l 
materials, their discovery, selection, pr# and wi eh 

increasing emphasis, their utilization by ail classes and 
individuals, who have the intelligence to learn and the 
S'^^P'ki 011 to seek information, recreation or s elf— development 
from them". Like other crafts or professions s librarianship 
has established principles, methods and techniques developed 
by librarians over the years . Indeed, librarianship is a 
combination of scholarly background, technical proficiency and 
the dedication to the furtherance of learning. Note that 
academic brilliance is no indication of axi aptitude for 
librarianship • The ability and the urge to know books are 
essentials and must be accompanied by a wide general knowledge 
°*^ everyday affairs and a great interest in people. A 
librarian's work calls for persistence, imagination, humility, 
resourcefulness and the desire to go on learning throughout 
his life • 

Librarianship in Britain. 
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Librarianshio as a profession 



I . INTRODUCTION 

A profession is a. body of persons professing or practising 
a particular calling e.g. The profession of the Barristers or 
that of Chartered Secretaries or Chartered Accountant s . 
Librarianship is a profession or craft of librarians. 



Tile duties of the librarian have changed with the changes 
of time. Until comparatively recently, the function of 
preservation was much stressed and the English terms, keeper 
or curator were in general use. This caretaker view ox 
librarianship has since the last 19 th century altered 
significantly due to the spread of mass education, growth 
of social movements for culture and reading, development of 
research in all fields of human endeavour and especially in 
science and technology. Today librarians in developed and 
developing countries feel that they have a vital role to play 
in education, literacy projects, research and material 
welfare of nations. Recent decades have witnessed the 
emergence of information scientists and documentalists who 
are basically librarians. According to J.L. Wheeler, 
n Librarianship is concerned with books and other textual 
materials, their discovery, selection, preparation and with 
increasing emphasis , their utilization by all classes and 
individuals, who have the intelligence to learn and the 
gumption to seek information, recreation or self —development 
from them" . Like other crafts or professions, librarianship 
has established principles, methods and techniques developed 
by librarians over the years. Indeed, librarianship is a 
combination of scholarly background, technical proficiency and 
the dedication to the furtherence of learning. Note that 
academic brilliance is no indication of an aptitude for 
librarianship. The ability and the urge to know books are 
essentials and must be accompanied by a wide general knowledge 
of everyday affairs and a great interest in people. A 
librarian's work calls for persistence, imagination, humility, 
resourcefulness and the desire to go on learning throughout 
his life. 



Librarianship in Britain. 

The (British) Library Associate oh fr^r in " 877 X& 

the second oldest y vdf ^ ^ ional association after the American 

Library Association founded in 1876 . Since 1877 9 the Library 
Association has been responsible for building up tina profession 
in the United Kingdom, the Dominions and Colonies now the 

Commonwealth. The Library Association was granted Its Royal 
Charter ~in 1898 setting out its main functions and powers, 
e . 1 . To promote whatever may tend to the improvement 

of the position and the qualifications of 
librarians • 

hold examinations in librarianship and 
issue certificates of efficiency. 
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The Library Association has held a unique position since 
its inception especially when compared with the mecthods and 
systems of professional qualifications in other countries. 

It hss followed more or less the system 01 ? profess 2 .onal 
qualxficartion already established in othedP proT©»sions such 
as law and accountancy. This system therefore places the 
control of the profession including the standard oEf prof essiona 
competence in the hands of qualified practit i oners i.e. 
l art ?T ed Librarians and Fellows. The aim of British library 

not just academically 

II/ 



grtncaiion has always been to produce, 
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qualified people but also professionally qualified. librarians. 
Any person aspiring- to become a Chartered Librarian must: 

(a) Pass hire prescribed, examinations • 

(Id) Have 3 years library experiences one 

on vhi ch must be after passing the 
final examinat i on • 

(c) Have been a member of the Library 
Association for a period of three 
years • 

Thi s is therefore the standard of competence whicii is the 
hallmark of the British. Library qualifications. Fellows of 
the Library Association must be of at least 3 years standing 
as associates, and wiio can satisfy the Board of Advanced. 
Studies of their professional maturity as librarians by 

preparing an acceptable thesis, representing an original 
contribution to the literature of the profession. 

In 1967 , there were, for example, 1 A- schools of 

librari an ship offering full time library education. Four 
were in the Universities of London, Sheffield, Glasgow and 
Queen’ s University at Belfast in Northern Ireland. Of the 
remaining schools, nine were in colleges of further education 
maintained ny local authorities and one was the College of 
Librarian ship in Wales • All ten colleges prepare graduates 
and non- graduate s for the Library Association examinations. 
However, the University schools examine their own students 
but under an arrangement approved by the Library Association, 
their examinations are exempt from the Library Association 
examinations, making successful students eligible for 
registration as Chartered Librarians or Associates of the 
Library Association. 



Librarian ship in Britain, as in other countries, is open 
to young men and women who have given careful thought to 
making it their career and have been accepted at a school oi 
1 ibrarianship <> There is an apparent low proportion of 
graduates compared with other countries. Xn the U.S.A., 

India, Scandinavia, Western Europe, Canada, etc. librari anship 
is a graduate profession. However the position in Britain is 
rapidly changing as many university places are available to 
form VIE leavers. Library Association (postgraduate diploma) 
undergraduate courses are also offered by the Council of 
National Academic Awards (i.e. C.N.A.A. degrees). Non— graduate 
courses are also still available leading to qualifications 
of the Library Association. Xn addition, a number of 
universities are increasingly offering facilities for 
research leading to higher degrees in librarianship. 



As an examining body, the Library Association faces a 
crisis in the 197 Os • A few choices may however be open to 
its 

(a) It may, as has been suggested, continue to set 
its own examinations as at present and content 
itself with recognising other qualifications 
in librarianship being equivalent to its own 
award, s £ 




(t>) 



(■©) 



Xt may adopt the roXe played by the American 

Library Association which accredits the U.S. 
schools of librarianship! 

Xt may choose to withdraw completely from the 
field of professional examining as did the 
South African Library Association. 

Hi/ * • • • • • • 
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It should, also he noted that the (British) Council of 
National Academic Awards is already certifying degree 
courses in librarianship and the exact relationship of 
this body to the Library Association is still uncertain 











LIBRARIANSHIP IN THE UNITED STATES 



.ution of American library education , 
lonveniently divided into 4 major periods 
-j # PRE-DEWEY - before 1887 

- Retired professors acted as university and college 
librarians* 

- Public librarians were trained through apprenticeship, 

2 . DEWEY TO WILLIAMSON - 1887 - Ca 1920 (W W I) 

- Melvil Dewey and the School of Library Economy of 
Columbia College (1887)* 

- Two significant decisions were made in establishing the 

the school, . _ . - 

(a) To educate librarians m a professional 
school rather than through library appren- 
ticeship as contrasted with the English 

system then , , 

(b) To emphasize the practical almost to the 
neglect of the theoretical. 



Core subjects — 

— Cataloguing and classification, 
_ reference and bibliography, 

— book selection, 

— administration of libraries. 



- The Association of American Library Schools (1915) 

( a y To shape educational policy in librarianship. 

(b) To establish standards for library schools. 
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WILLIAMSON TO 1948 

« WILLIAMSON REPORT (192?) 

A study of 15 library schools then in existence. 

Recommendations : 

(a) That the library school identify itself with 
a university. 

(b) That a high percentage of the faculty be 
full-time instructors selected for their 
education and ability. 

(c) That the first year of study be general and 
basic, and that specialization be reserved 

for a second and for subsequent years of study. 

(d) That a distinction between clerical and 
professional studies be made and the former 
largely eliminated from the curriculum, 

(e) That a national examining board be established 
for the certification of librarians and the 
standardization of library schools. 

(f) That textbooks be recommended for the 

, . curriculum - the A.L. A. series was launched as 

a result* 
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The Board of Education for Librari a nship (BBL) (192^-) of th e 
American Library Association TA.IjAi1 » 

_ Has served as the accrediting agency. 

What it did between 1924 — 1935 * 

(a) visited each library school and discussed 

<' about each school's administrative organxz 

ation, staff, financial support and 
curriculum , 

(b) prepared minimum standards for different 
types of schools and their accreditation, 

(c) directed the publication of textbooks for 
the use of library school students and 
librarians, 

(d) recommended endowment for new schools, 

(e) provided fellowships for librarians 
and prospective librarians. 



The Carnegie Corporation of 
Library Service. 



New York and the Ten-Year Programme of 

(a) Provided funds for the implementation 

of the recommendations of Williamson and of 
the Board cf Education for Librarianship. 

(b) Provided funds for the establishment and 
endowment of the Graduate Library School 
at the University of Chicago, (1929) 

(which became very influential in American 
librarianship — the first school offering 
PhDS in librarianship). 



The 1933 standards . 

Though superseded by the 1951 version, still form the basis for 
the list of accredited library schools. . . 

The 1935 standards divided library schools into three types. 

Type XIX i Undergraduate Library S chools: 

In which a year of professional study was incorporated in 
the four years of college work normally required for the bach 
lor * s degree. Usually professional work constituted the 
fourth year after the three years of academic non-professional 
work. The degree awarded was usually a B.A. or a B.S. 
supplemented by a certificate of competence in libranansnip . 

Type II: Graduate Library Schools • 

In which the year of professional study followed a bachelor's 
degree awarded for four years of academic, non-prof essiona. 
study. The degree awarded for this fifth year of wor 
was the Bachelor of Science in Library Science (BS m L.S.; 

Type I: Advanced Graduate Library School . 

In which work beyond the first professional year was offered, 
leading to the M.A. in L.S. or the M.S. in L.S. and PhD. - 
only Chicago University offered PhD in librarianship then. 

4. The period 1948 to the present ; 

Because of dissatisfaction with the 1933 standards, by 19^8 

there was some reorganization in a number of library 
schools. Master's degree instead of the B.S. in L.S. 
became the first professional degree# 
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Tiie 195^ Standards : 

Recommended a five-year programme • 

The basic concept of the *1951 standards was that the 

basic education of a librarian is his total education — 

5 years of collegiate education beyond the secondary 

school level , 

i.e. 2 years of general education (Fresh and Soph) 

2 years of concentration (Junior and Senior) 
i.e. <4- years of liberal arts education and 
1 year of professional library education. 

Programme of general education . 

(a) acquaintance with the principal concepts and 
issues of the natural sciences , social sciences and 
humanities P 

(b) Reading knowledge of one or more modern foreign 
languages. 

Professional education ; 

To consist of pre-core and professional core 
courses as well as specialized electives . 

I • Pre-core courses : 

(i) Library materials — introduction to the 
selection of books and other material 
including audio-visual material. 

(ii) Library organization — routine 
technical processes of order work, 
cataloguing, classifying, mending, 
processing, shelving, charging, inventory 
etc . 

(iii) Library foundations - an orientation in 
libraries, library organizations, 
ethics, history, literature, etc. 

(iv) Library observation and practice . 

A teacher— librarian had to take the 
following additional courses: 

(v) Library materials for children , and 

(vi) Library materials for young people . 

XX • The Professional core : 

Offered in the fifth or graduate year: 

(±) Library research -^introduction to 
the methods of research, to the 
research literature of librarianship 
and to current problems of investigation, 
and establishes a foundation for the 
student’s own study, thesis or 
bibliography. 

(ii) Bibliography or Literature of the 
Humanities. 

(iii) Bibliography or Literature of the 
Social Scienc es c 




Civ) Bibliography or Literature of the 
Natural Sciences. 

(v) Reference Sources and Services. 

Cvi) Problems of classification and 
cataloguing • 

(vii) Audio-visual materials and services. 
(viii)Basic communications. 

(ix) Readers and reading. 



III. Specialized electives : 

(i) Public libraries. 

(ii) School libraries. 

(iii) College libraries. 

(±v) Special libraries. 

C v) Audio-visual service. 

(vi) Cataloguing and classification. 

(vii) Government publications. 

( viii )Serials . 



Graduate Schools of Library Science : 
Requirements : 



Ca) Holder of B.A. or B.Sc. from an approved 
College or University with broad 
, background, well rounded liberal 

training - with intensive study (a major) 
in a subject field. 

(b) A minor in library science at an 
undergraduate college is an advantage 
but this can still be taken later 
(e.g. in a Summer School) before being 
admitted to a graduate school. 

(c) A grade-point average of B. 

(d) A reading knowledge of at least one 
foreign language — e.g. French or German. 

(e) An acceptable score on the Aptitude Test 
of the Graduate Record Examination 
(GRE) and a scholastic average 
accepted by both the Graduate Division 
and the School of Library Service. 

American library education is in essence based on 1933 and 
1935 . The Standards requirements of a professional librarian are: 

(i) a first degree - B.A. or B.Sc. (i.e. 

4 years of liberal arts college or 
University) and 

(ii) a Masters degree in Library Science. 

The highest degree awarded in Library 
Science is either Phd or DLSc . 



The Doctor of Philosophy is considered suitable for 
persons intending to make teaching a career. This is therefore a 
research degree. The Doctor of Library Science is thought to equip 
persons intending to practice librarianship at the highest level. 

ACCREDITATION 




Education is not controlled by national authority. 
Each institution is free to structure its own 
; standards. This accounts for great diversity 
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in American education. However, there are regional and 
national accrediting associations which appraise each 
institution in regard to approved standards* Thus there 
are accredited and non— accredited institutions* 

THE PROBLEMS FACING AMERICAN LIBRARY EDUCATION 

1 . How to achieve balance in the basic professional 

year between theoretical training and the learning 
of practical techniques. 

— practical techniques that can be learnt 

more effectively by clinical or intern 
experience should be done in libraries and 
not in classrooms* 



2 * How to educate specialists for special libraries 

and for special divisions of general libraries* | 

- special subject matter* Knowledge in 

addition to that obtained in an 

undergraduate major and in concentrated j 

electives taken during the graduate 
professional year of instruction should 
be added to the requirements of training 
specialist librarians* 

- e*g* LLB as well as the graduate year of j 

librar ianship are needed for law librar ianship * 

3 * How to develop effective machinery for 

accreditation and certification which can j 

bring into reasonable order, uniformity, j 

and a rational relationship the various \ 

types and levels of training. 

- the machinery already exists for both 
accreditation and certification of 
trained librarians . More tight enforce- 
ments of the standards are needed. 



n Some Comparisons and Contracts between library education in 
America and United Kingdom . 11 

NB* The comparisons and contrasts do not necessarily ref lect 
qualitative judgement of the systems of library education 
in the countries concerned* 

Professional education 

America — system based on the idea that profe- 
ssional education should be integrated with higher 
academic education - 5 years of study beyond 
the secondary school (i*e. B.A* or B.S* plus 
one - year graduate study leading to a Masters 
degree in Library Science - basic qualification 
in librarianship . The PhD or DIS is the highest 
award that one can get in American librarianship* 




TJ «, K * - strong tradition of apprentice type training 
in libraries based on the guild system of the 
middle ages. Professional librarians can be 
either graduates or non-graduates* The Library 
Association, under the 1 898 Royal Charter is 
charged with the duty: "To hold examinations in 

Librarianship and to issue Certificates of 
efficiency 11 Hence the uniformity in examinations 
for admission to the professional status and Register 
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America: 



Americans have no register and there is 
no .national central agency to control 
standards of examinations. Unlike in 
the United Kingdom where the Library 
Association controls examinations in 
most of the Library Schools, (e.g. 
setting of papers, marking and assessing) 
American library education examinations 
are internal and vary in standards# 



jpHE KIND OF CHARGE IN BEIT T SH LIBRARY 
EDUCATION . 

Internal Examining : 

The Library Association has delegated 
a measure of authority for 
examining to the library schools# 
Examination papers, although set by 
library school teachers will continue 
to bear the imprint of the Association - 
this will allow for a diversity of 
programmes but still a national register 
of qualified librarians will be 
maintained. 

Degrees in library studies . 

In the past there have been no 
"professional" or "vocational" degrees 
in librarianship. The climate is now 
changing. There are a number of 
institutions now offering degrees in 
library studies. 
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Librarian-ship and Training in some sub-Sahara Aincan 
co'mtries. Nigeria. Ghana and. East Afr±ca . 



Imm ediate post war years 

1 . Lxbrari anship as a profession was unknown 

2 , Thera was a complete absence of lioraries 

except for secondary school collections. 



Turning point i.e. 19 5 C> s 

This period saw amazing developments. 



Cour s e s s 1 • 
2 . 
3- 

4. 



Establishment of university colleges, 

Acceleration of educational developments • 

Tlie interest of the British Council which 
was responsible fox development of 

public libraries ixiibiaiEl^ • 

Tlxe Unesco seminar at Jjbstan 1933 which 

led fo the formation cnf a;e Wtssf African 
Library Association etmd iSxe Riigerian 
Library Board. 



5 0 Later the granting of incfe-pemfence by 
Britain to Nigeria and tbe camsequent 
recognition of fixe imporltsmce 3 of libraries 
as an integral pari of economic, social 

and political developmsmt by politicians * 

6 * Tile establishment of 9 university 

and. public and. gov e rnment or special 
libraries • 



Library training 

Bearing in mind the libraries which mushroomed in the 
1930s 9 library training was deemed necessary. Tlie Institute 
of Librarianship was opened in i 960 to meet file manpower 
needs for libraries. Tliis Institute is attached to the 
University of Ibadan. Its functions ares 

^ a) To assist in fixe development of libraries 
by training librarians y 

(b) To investigate problems of librarianship 
and bibliography. 

Tlie syllabus offers -braining for all -types of libraries 
i.e. public, university and special libraries in such subject;: 

as S' 

(a) Library administration 

(b) Reference services 
I c) Bibliography 

(d) Classification and cataloguing 

(e) Li -fcera-fcure of Africa south of the Sahara 
and -the French language. 

Note that the opening of the institute followed a survey 
undertaken by Dr i Harold Rancour of the Carnegie Corporation 
in New York, who made a grant of $?BS , OlfflO in 1959 towards the 
setting up of a training course den librarianship and 
bibliography at the University. 
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GHANA 






As in Nigeria, librarianship as a profession in Ghana 
was unlcnown in the immediate post war years. In the 1950s 
there were rapid developments following pi oner work "by the 
British Council • The acceleration of educational development 
and the establishment of the Ghana University (College , also 
the Ihadan Seminar organised by Unesco in 1953 had their share 
in stimulating library consciousness. Soon there followed 
the establishment of college, university, public and government 
and special libraries. 



Training of librarians 



Following the expansion of library provision since the 
Ghana Library Board was established in 1950, and the consequent 
need for librarians to man these libraries, it was necessary 
to establish a school of librarianship. At the beginning of 
1962 , the Government decided that a school should be established 
under the Ghana Library Board and after appointing staff, the 
school was eventually opened in 19^2. Both graduate and non- 
graduate students are eligible for admission and the first 
in t alee included Nigerians, Sierra Leonians as well as Ghanians « 



BAST AFRICA 



The Bast African Literature Bureau 



The E.A.L.B. was established as a result of investigations 
undertaken during the years 1945-1948 by the E.A. Governors 1 
Conference. Since its establishment it has been administered 
by the ID. A. High Commission later the E.A. Common Services 
Organisation and now the E.A. Community. The purpose of the 
E.A* Literature Bureau iss 



1 • To meet and foster the ever increasing 
demand among Africans for books of all 
kinds. 



2e To encourage African authorship. 



3« To produce and distribute general 

literature, school text books, books 
for adults (literate and illiterate) 
and to give assistance to African and 
European authors acting in the capacity 
of critic, literary agent, editor or 
financier. 



4 V To 



run a library servici 



The BoA. Literature Bureau was the pioneer organisation 
of the library movement in East Africa. The Bureau’s original 
1 ^ lan was. a. large Central library in Nairobi, Dar es Salaam and 
i^ampala with. "branches throughout each territory. Tlie plan 
proved to be too ambitious and expensive. However, the 



was unknown in the immediate post war years. In the Idjol 
ra ?i d developments following pioneer work by the 
efd^tvl^ C + ri ^t 1 ' TlaS accele ration of educational development 
the Tb 6 est J bl ^ sllinent of the Ghana University College, also 
S' sSSuStfn^ 1 ?^ organised by Unesco in 1953 had their share 

iS r>r conscious “ess. Soon there followed 
and special libraries. university, public and government 
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rhaiia Following the expansion of library provision since the 

ry Board was established in 1950, and the consequent 
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EAST AF2ICA 



3fo- e East A frican Literature Bureau 

, T* 1 , 6 was established fas a result of investiffatians 

££n?en^nn the years 1945-E948 by the E.A. GovernorsT" 8 

b? toe S I* H 1 establishment it has been administered 

by toe E.A. High Commission later the E.A. Common Services 

S f iltorSS. ‘“‘V 0 ” the E ’ A - C »“ it ^ The purpLTol the 
-A. # Literature Bureau iss 

1 . To meet and foster the ever increasing 
demand among Africans for books of all 
kinds . 

2. To encourage African authorship. 

3. To produce and distribute general 
literature, school text books, books 
for adults (literate and illiterate) 
and to give assistance to African and 
European authors acting in the capacity 
of critic, literary agent, editor or 

f inane ier. 



To run 



library service 



The E.A. 



Literature Bureau was the pioneer orffanisaf-inn 
movement -in = * a ® organisation 



nf > . T , . , AibAxeau was 

oi the library movement in East Afri 

nl nr» T,ro e « i ^ 



plan was a large Central V-i A t r:Laa T Tlle Bureau's original 

"Shears and 

t ^ Poatal 

who hid bufft s P 5L i b rsir a sr;;??” 1 ""* ?*«?***•*.;**. ».«. H ,. k „ 

toe West Indi e s s ^appointed f^His^ask^wa s i ibrary -ervlce in 
for each territory's nat$on«i i • f k was to prepare plans 

submitted to each government. Un t il ^19 6 T^oSl ^ lans W6sre 

Government had accented th, X ±y ° 1 » only “the Tanganyika 

toitish expend! ture^as ^ 

some success in its^two^Sms^of 6 ^ 11 ^ 063 - * 116 Bureai:i haci achiieved 

development of literature provi sion^^tJb and the 

Library Services in Kenva Wltl1 the advent of Wationaj 

bas concentrated on publishi^^ and Uganda, the E. A.L .23 . 

and encouraging African writing. 
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TAITGi- ; 3TIKA 

Tiie study of the Tanganyika Library Service lias b^ m_we.U 
documented in Animal Reports, Sonooi. Taneanyito l.itrc- 
handouts and other journals. It may ho-wever be useful -to note 
tlie following dates s 

i 960 The Hockey Report. 

1963 Appointment of the first director and th<y 

inaugurat i on of t;lie Tanganyika Library 

Services Board.* . , . , , 

1964 Tlie Tanganyika Library Service formally estaWlashed 

Iringa Library was already operating « 

1965 Pilot Library opened at Mkwepu Street, Df&r &s Salaam. 

The K.N.C.U. Library surrendered its indeipendensje 

The^anga King George VX Memorial Library o-came; 

under T.L.S. _ . , 

1967 Official opening of the National Central Library. 

1963 Mwanza, Bukoba and Iringa library buildings completed. 

And from that time the Tanganyika Library aernce 
has embarked on a branch library building programme 
for the whole country. 

The development of libraries in mainland Tanzania nas not 
been a royal road - problems have had to be faced. 

1 o Shortage of suitably qualified and experienced 
librarians (Note that initially people did not 
look on librarians hip as a career). Indigenous 
people have had to be sent; for their training 
abroad and expatriate librarians had to be 
recruited* 

2. Lack of funds to enable thfc Board %o reach planned 
targets. 

3. Widespread unawareness and ignorance of the role 
of libraries. 

4. Illiteracy of the hulk of the population. 

5. Lack of published material in Swahili and other 
ethnic languages. 

6. Considerable distances and poor means of communication. 
Training of librarians 

The training of professional librarians and library 
assistants in Bast Africa is conducted at the Makerere E.A. 
School of Librarianship which admits students from Kenya, 

Uganda and Tanzania. The School prepares students to work 
3 ^ 3 . all -types of libraries — public, academic, school and 
special . 

Entrance to the library profession takes place at three 
levelH 



d 

:RiC 



(a) library Assistants ' Course 



Form IV leavers with five credits including' 
English in the East African Certificate of Education 
or its equivalent and provided they are employed in 
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handouts and. other journals, 
the following dates; 



It may however be 



useful 



to note 



i960 The Hockey Report. 

1963 Appointment of the first director and the 

inauguration of the Tanganyika Library 
Services Board. 

1964 The Tanganyika Library Service formally established 

Iringa Library was already operating. 

1965 Pilot Library opened at Mkwepu Street, Dar es Salaam. 

The K.N.C.U. Library surrendered its independence 

to T . L . S . 

The Tanga King George VI Memorial Library came 
under T.L.S. 

1967 Official opening of the National Central Library. 

1968 Mwanza, Bukoba and Iringa library buildings completed. 

And from that time the Tanganyika Library Service 
has embarked on a branch library building programme 
for the whole country. 

The development of libraries in mainland Tanzania has not 
been a royal road — problems have had to be faced. 

1 . Shortage of suitably qualified and experienced 
librarians (Note that initially people did not 
look on librarianship as a career). Indigenous 
people have had to be sent for their training 
abroad and expatriate librarians had to be 
recruited. 

2 . Lack of funds to enable th«i Board to reach planned 
targets • 

3. Widespread unawareness and ignorance of' tire role 
of libraries • 

4. Illiteracy of the bulk of the population. 

5. Lack of published material in Swahili and. other 
ethnic languages* 

6. Considerable distances and poor means of communication. 



Training of librarians 

The training of professional librarians and library 
assistants in East Africa is conducted at the Makerere E*A. 
School of Librarianship which admits students from Kenya 9 
Uganda and Tanzania. The School prepares students to work 
It) all types of libraries — public j Academic, school and 
sp^<;ial * 

Entrance to the library profession takes place at three 
levels 

( a ) library Assistants * Course 

Form IV leavers with five credits including 
English in the East African Certificate of Education 
or its equivalent and provided they are employed m 
libraries and have one year's experience, can fee 
admitted to a Certificate Course. Successful 
students are awarded a Certificate in Library Studies 
after a sd. 3 C months intensive study course* 

( b ) Trainee Librarians 

Form VI leavers * These are normally recruited 
as trainee librarians provided they meet the university 
general requirements. Until now trainees have had to 
spend one year to gain library experience before 
embarking on the course but in future it will be ln / 




possible for a. s indent to go drirect to Library School 
after leaving Form VI. Students who successfully 
complete tills two year course are awarded, a Diploma 
in Librarianship. Students who do very well in the 
Certificate Course can also be considered for a 
Diploma Course. Before the establishment of the 
Diploma Course at Make re re ? all non— graduate students 
wgx*g s Gjit ov gts g3.s f or library ■fcr&ining# 

( c ) Gara-ciiagfbe level 

Hso trairtiag facilities exist for persons with, 
degrees in East Africa. All graduate trainees in 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanzania are sent abroad. With, 
the expansion of library services in East Africa, 
it may in future be necessary to incorporate the 
post graduate course at the E.A. School of Librarianship. 

Notes The syllabuses of the Certificate and Diploma Courses 
may be consulted in The Maker ere University Handbook. 



Qualifications in librarianship . 

An ambitious library student, and given the necessary 
training facilities, may aspire to attain the following 
qualifications s 
Obtainable in East Africa 

1. Certificate in Library Studies. 

2. Diploma in Librarianship. 

Overseas Including!: Africa 

1 . Associate of the Library Association 

2. Fellow of the Library Association 

3. Diploma in Librarianship. 

4. Bachelor of Library Studies 

5. Master of Library Studies 

6 . Ph . D . , D . Lsc . 
etc . 



Summary of library education in some sub— Sahara African 
countries, excluding South Africa, 

The establishment of the Institute of Librarianship at 
Ibc.dan University in i 960 , ushered in a new era in the field 
of library education in Africa. In the ensuing decade, six 
other university— based training programmes have been established. 
In 1971 a few features stand out prominently? 

1. Three levels of library training have been 
recognised? 

(a) Professional 

(b ) Sub-professional 

(c) Teacher/librarian. 

2. University-based library schools require the 
same entrance qualifications as the universities 
themselves. 




3* Some library schools are regional geared to 

serve multinational manpower needs for libraries 
i . e . the East African School of Librarianship. 

4. Every effort is made to maintain the international 

outlook of the courses while enriching them with the 
local cultural and developmental needs. 



2*> 



X oad. an Institute of Librari anship. 

After its foundation in i 960 following the recommendation 
0 -p -fcixe Unesco Seminar on Development of Public Libraries in 
Africa in 1953 , admission was confined mainly to full-time 
students with undergraduate degrees. The course was for one 
academic year. The Institute now offers three courses s 



(a) Post-graduate Diploma in Librarianship after 
one year of study (Dip. Lib. ) 

(h) Master of Library Studies (M.L.S. ) after 
a period of two years or more. 

(c) Doctor of Philosophy in Library Studies (Ph.D. ) 
after three years or more. 



It is hoped that a Certificate in Library Studies for 
intermediate staff with secondary school qualifications will 
be inaugurated in the academic year 1970/71* 



Ahmadu Bello University. Zaria . Departme nt of Librarianship 

This school was founded in 19^8/ 69 • At the time Ibadan 
was training librarians for professional positions but no formal 
training existed at the intermediate level or the more junior 
s taff . Two programmes were started at Zarias 



1. A two year Diploma Course. 

2. A three year course culminating in a Bachelor 

of Library Studies (B.L.S.) 

3 . in 1969 (June) a one year M.L.S. course was added. 



T/hile the Diploma Course covers professional subjects, the 
B.L.S. includes academic courses, one of which must be a foreign 
language. The M.L.S. comprises a professional course and a 
research project on any aspect of librarianship pertinent to 
Af r i c a . 

Department of Library Studies of the University o f 
Ghana. Legon 

Library training in Ghana was first given at Achimola 
College for the duration of one year. It was jointly sponsored 
by the British Council and the four British Colonial governments 
of TJest Africa. The course prepared students for the British 
Library Association examinations from 19^4. 

Following the establishment of the Ibadan Library School, 
the Ghana Library Board accordingly started a non-graduate 
library school in 1962 . In 1965 it moved to the University of 
Ghana which offered a major in library science 1. e. B.A. in 
Library studies. This programme was however suspended in 19^7 
and the School now offers a two year graduate diploma course 
(Dip . Lib . ) • 

Bast African School of Librarianship 

^ The School, which was set up in 19.63', is one of the main 

ainstitutes of the now University of Makerere. It is supervised 
by the Council for Library Training. in East Africa, whose 
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Africa izx 1953 * admission was confined mainly to full-time 

students with undergraduate degrees. The course was for one 
academic year. The institute now offers three courses 2 



(a) Post-graduate Diploma in Librarianship after 
one year of study (Dip.Lib. ) 

( b ) Master of* Library Studies (M.L.S.) after 
a period of* two years or more. 



(c) Doctor of* Philosophy in Library Studies (ph.D.) 
after three years or more • 

It is hoped that a Certificate in Library Studies for 
intermediate staff with secondary school qualifications will 
be inaugurated in the academic year 1970/7 * • 



Ahmadu Hello Univers i ty ? Zaria. Department of Librarian ship „ 

This school was founded in 1968/69* At the time Ibadan 

was training librarians for professional positions but no formal 
training existed at the intermediate level or the more junior 
staff. Two programmes were started at Zaria; 

1 . A two year Diploma Course. 

2 . A three year course culminating in a Bachelor 

of Library Studies (B.L.S.) 



3 . In 1969 (dune) a one year M.L.S- course was added. 



T/hile the Diploma Course covers professional subjects* the 
B.L.S. includes academic courses* one of which must be a foreign 
language. The M.L.S. comprises a professional course and a 
research project on any aspect of librarian ship pertinent to 
Africa, 



Department of Library Studies of the University o f 
Ghana, Legon 

Library training in Ghana was first given at Achimola 
College for the duration of one year. It was jointly sponsored 
by the British Council and the four British Colonial government s 
of I/est Africa. The course prepared students for the British 

Library Association examinations from 19 ^^* 



Following the establishment of the Ibadan Library School* 
the Ghana Library Board accordingly started a non- graduate 
library school in 1962. In 1965 it moved to the University of 
Ghana which offered a major in library science i.e. B • A. in 
Library studies. This programme was however suspended in 1967 
and the School now offers a two year graduate diploma course 
( Dip . Lib * ) ♦ 



Bast African School of Librarian-ship 

The School* which was set up in 1963* is one of the main 
institutes of the now University of Makerere • It is supervised 
by the Council for Library Training, in Bast Africa* whose 
representatives are from Kenya* Uganda and Tanzania® Courses 
conducted, are; 

* 1 • The six months Certificate Course for Library 
Assistants. 



2 . The two year Diploma Course for non— graduates 
leading to a Diploma in Librarianship. 

3 * A course in school li^^ariahship given at the 

Faculty of Education to all second year students 
reading for a B.A. in Education. 

y' j - • ' - P.f 12/. 
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Library studies in Zambia. 

A school of library studies is based at the University 
of Zambia, Lusaka and is the most recent library training 
programme. Library studies lead to the B.A. or B.Sc. The 

School of Education offers courses in librarianship to students 
talcing a post graduate certificate in education and those 
studying for education at undergraduate level. The School was 
established to meet Zambia’s library manpower needs. The 
Zambia Library Service offers courses for both sub-professionals 
and for non-graduate professionals. 

In all African countries where there is widespread 
consciousness for libraries, there are other courses which 
are run on an informal basis and devised by individual library 
systems or professional associations. 

(a) In-service training courses meant for library 
assistants to improve their daily routines 
performance . 

(b) Short courses for practising teachers. 

(c) Courses for students reading education. These 
take librarianship instruction optionally. 

(d) Weekend schools run by professional associations 
and attended by all engaged in library work. 

TJhere these have been well planned they have been 
extremely instructive to library assistants. 

(e) Instructional library conferences organised by 
•professional associations and attended by 

librarians,: sub— professionals and all interested ! . 

. : in books and libraries . • ' ! ‘ 
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II. CLASSIFICATION OF LIBRARIES 
Uh. at is a library 

The International Federation of Library Associations has 
defined a library as an organized collection of* published books 
and periodicals and of other reading and audio-visual materials, 
and the services of a staff able' to provide and. interpret such 
materials as are required to meet the informational research, 
educational or recreational needs of its users; 



The Department of Documentation, Libraries and archives, 
UNESCO has classified libraries as follows: 

A. National libraries 

The national library should play a central role 
in coordinating the national library services. 

The functions of a national library are: 




1. To serve as a permanent depository for all 

publications issued in the country. 

2. To collect printed material concerning the 

country, wherever published and be 
responsible for coordination of efforts 
to secure all foreign literature which 

the country requires. 

3. To serve as a coordinating centre for 

cooperative activities. 

4. To organize the national and international 

exchange of publications. 

5. To centralize the cataloguing and classification 

of printed matter and to ensure the distribution 
of cards or printed catalogues for certain types 
of libraries. 

6. To compile, puboish and distribute a national 

union catalogue of periodicals held by 
libraries in the country and to keep it 
up-to-date. 

7. To centralize inter-library loans in respect 

of foreign libraries. 

8. To have full and accurate knowledge of all 

sources of bibliographical information in 
the Country. 

9 . To coordinate the bibliographical activities 

of the country. 

IQ. To have the duty of compiling and publishing 

a regular, comprehensive national bibliography 
of current publications at regular intervals 
and endeavour to produce a retrospective 
national bibliography as soon as possible. 



T/hat ±s a library 

The International Federation of Library Associations lias 
defined a library as an organized collection of published books 
and periodicals and. of other reading and audio-visual materials 
and tile services of a staff able' to provide and interpret such 
materials as are required to meet tlie informational research, 
educational or recreational needs of its users ; 



Tine Department of Documentation, Librari e s and archives, 
UNESCO lias classified libraries as follows! 

A • National libraries 

The national library should play a central role 
in coordinating the national library services. 

The functions of a national library are! 

1. To serve as a permanent depository for all 

publications issued in the country. 

2 . To collect printed material concerning the 

c ountry , wherever published and be 
responsible for coordination of efforts 
to secure all foreign literature which 
the country requires. 

3. To serve as a coordinating centre for 

cooperative activities. 

4. To organize the national and international 

exchange of publications. 

5 . To centralize the cataloguing and classification 

of printed matter and to ensure the di s tribu t i on 
of cards or printed catalogues for certain types 
of libraries. 





6. To compile 9 puboish and distribute a national 
union catalogue of periodicals held by 
libraries in the country and to keep it 
up-to-date. 



7 • To centralize inter-library loans in respect 
of foreign libraries. 



8. To have full and accurate knowledge of all 

sources of bibliographical information in 
the country. 

9* To coordinate the bibliographical activities 
of tbie country. 

lO. To have the duty of compiling and publishing 

a regular, comprehensive national bibliography 
of current publications at regular intervals 
and endeavour to produce a retrospective 
national bibliography as soon as possible. 



B . Public ( pbpular ) libraries 

The role of the public library is to promote the 
spread of knowledge, education, and culture to all 

categories of pupUl a t i on according to their cultural, 
economic, social and individual needs. 



The public library must give access to an adequate 
collection of books and other material of a comprehensive 
nature, which will give the reader an opportunity to 
study any field of knowledge without restriction. 



The function of a public library is to provide 
library services to all persons, irrespective of 
religion, or politics and to provide services for 
children. 



free 
race , 











C . School libraries 

A school library should play a vital role in 
education. Xt should be an integral part of the 
schools and. a library service is essential in the 
modern educational programme. 

An adequate school library service includes the 
provision of trained library personnel and clerical 
assistants, organized collections of sufficient and 
appropriate books % other printed materials and audio- 
visual aids f adequate library rooms properly equipped; 
a regular library budget, a library programme which 
encourages and assists in the use of materials; a 
continuing evaluation of the effectiveness of the library 
services to the school. 



The functions of a school library ares 

1 o To help pupils to complete and perfect 

their school education. 

2 . To help primary and secondary school teachers 

in their teaching functions and 

3 o to help the community fulfill as much as 

possible the function of a public library 
where this does not exist. 

The organisation, coo rdination and administration of a 
national system of school libraries ought to be the task of 

an administrative unit within the Ministry of Education. 

There ought to be a centralisation of technical services, 
vizs selection, acquisition, cataloguing, classification and 
the preparation of books Tor loan. 



The functional aspects of the development of school 
libraries should be analyzed carefully; 1 . 5 /& of the budget 
of* public education should be devoted to school library 
development. 

D. University libraries . 

The university library should be an integral part of* 
the university and an important factor in teaching and 
research. 

Xt should provide adequate reader services for 
undergraduate and post-graduate students, research 
scholars, and faculty members. This means the 
acquisition, organisation and presentation of* books, 
journals, manuscripts, maps, charts and other graphic 
materials and of photocopies and microcopies, Tor the 
furtherance oT instruction, research and extension 
work in universities. 




The Tunctions oT each university should be to set up 
a central library responsible Tore 



1 . 
2 « 

3 . 

4 . 

5 > 



Planning and administrationj 

controlling the work of branch or departmental 
libraries 5 

coordinating technical processings 

and. using a collection of books 
and do cument s and 



1 ibrary extension -1 



0 
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The planning of fixe libraries of new universities 
should he well in advance of tfrve actual commencement 
of the courses. 



^ 2 i library administrators 



have an. advisory 

ommit tee" to” whichT^ the chief libra rian comld submit 
roblems as he thinks fit. Tfee .chief librarian would 
e responsible for coordinating the work of this body. 



As 

1 . 



5. 



far as organisation is concerned? 

Each university library should draw up a 
coordinated plan for acquisition (or 
cooperation in acquisition) of books in 
special fields with the object of achieving 
as full a coverage as possible. 

The university library should strive to 

achieve maximum uniformity in cataloguing. 

The university library should use 

internationally recognised classification 
systems . 

The central university library should possess 
a union catalogue, listing all books and 
periodical collections existing in the 

university. 

The university library should organis.e or 

maintain reference sections containing the 

staffed, 



necessary material and efficient ly 
so as to facilitate re searchi and information. 



In planning a new university 3’i.krary , iLfc should be 
ensured that the site iis large enough for future 
expansion. The building ishouldi hsfe centrally situated m. 
relation to halls of resxdenc e ars ed ^academic buildings, 
and it should be physically separated from other 
fc»u.x ld.±ngs • 

Five percent of the budget of the university should 
be devoted to university library development. 



I£< 



fecial 



libraries and/or documentation centres 



s maintained by an association, government 
earch institution (excluding university 
, learned society, professional .association, 
iness firm, industrial organisation, chamber 
, etc. or other organised group, the greater 
collections being in a specific field or 
natural sciences, social sciences* 
cliemi s iry 9 economics* engineering* law* 



xr 
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Librarie 
agency, res 
institutes ) 
museum, bus 
of commerce 
part of the 
sub j ect ( e . 
agriculture 
history) . 

The development of special libraries and/ or 
documentation centres is a very important activity^ 
in countries where rapid economic development is tne 
objective. The functions of special libraries ares 

1. To provide the institutions for which they 

operate with bibliographical and information 
services in respect of studies and research 
in their respective fields. 

To exchange photo reproductions of documents 
between documentation services in the region. 

To collect scientific literature as an essential 
basis for documentation services. 

' v..\ f 1 6/ . 



2 . 



3 . 



Summary 

Libraries can be grouped; 

(a.) Bv source of financia l support. 

( i ) Tax- supported ; public, country, state, 
federal government libraries, schools, 
colleges and universities. 

( i Tuitinn-suppo rted or mem berships private 

schools”, membership/ subscript ion libraries. 

(iii) Industrial and commerci al firms; company 
library facilities that function within the 
framework of a business operating to produce 
goods or services. 

^ j_v ) Endow 6 cl insti tutions s 

(b) Bv principal type of cl ientele 

(i) Gen eral public ; includes the endowed libraries 
that are for public use and tax- support ed 
municipal, county, state and federal government 
libraries . 

(ii) Students g schools, colleges and universities. 

(iii) Institution -patients and, inmates : patient s 

libraries in hospitals and prison libraries. 

(iv) Industries, businesses, and, specialised 

staff and clientele s most special libraries 
many specialised government libraries. 

( c ) Bv type of materials found in the libraries 
Subject s 

General libraries g covering many subjects, 
this category includes most public, school, 
university and college libraries. 

Specialised subjects ; includes the government 
tax- support ed special libraries, company 
libraries, society libraries or business 
branches of public libraries. 

Format 

Books: materials in bound form, such as 

monographs , texts, bound periodicals. Included 
in this category are most public libraries and 
the main libraries of schools, colleges and 
universities. 

Unbound materials , including periodicals pamphlets , 
technical reports, patents. Included are most 
special libraries. 

Non- print ed word materials , music, maps, phonograph 
records, microforms, motion pictures, tape 
recordings, photographs, prints and pictures, 
newspaper clippings, etc. 

Manus c rip t s g rare-book collections containing 
incunabula or materials produced prior to the 
printing press and the more contemporary 
manuscripts and typescripts that are in the 
national archives and in archives of universities 
and companies and other research libraries. 
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HI. THE TANGANYIKA LIBRARY SERYECE 

In June i960 the British Council appointed a 
Organiser for East Africa who eventually produced 
Report which formed thebasis of the establishment 
Tanganyika Library Service. 



Governing body 

The Tanganyika Library Service is a paras tat al organisation 
under the Ministry of National Education. 



The governing body is the Tanganyika Library Services 

Board which was established by Government in 1963. The members 
of the Board are appointed by the Minister for National Education. 

The functions of the Board are to promote, establish, equip, 

manage, maintain and develop libraries in mainland Tanzania. 

The Board consists of ten members who meet approximately 

six times a year. A number of advisory committees have been 
appointed and the Board has recently decided to extend this 

policy by the establishment of advisory committees to cover 

libraries in paras tatal organisations and government department a L 

1 ibrari e s . 



Finance 

The Library Service is finaaced hy means of a subvention 
from the central Government (the Ministry of National Education;, 
local authorities and grants from a number of organisations . 

Types of services provided 

(a) The National Central Library , situated in Dar es Salaam; 
it is the headquarters of a nation-wide library service. 

It has a fully organised public, reference and 1 ending 
service for both adults and children, a central hook 

processing and supply unit, and a central advisory 
service. 

(b) There are branch libraries in Arusha, Bukoba, Iringa, 

Kibaha, Korogwe, Moshi, Mwanza and Tanga and plans 

are under way for building libraries in other regions. 

(c) There are at present rural mobile library services 

operating from Mwanza, Tanga and Kibaha and, it is 

hoped that with the acquisition of new mobile 
libraries more places will be served. 

(d) Loan collections are provided to a wide variety of 

institutions . 

(e) There is a school mobile library service. 

Library legislation 

The following Acts affect the establishment and operation 
of the Tanganyika Library Services 



a ^ 


Tlie 


Tanganyika 


Library 


Services 


Board 


Act, 1963 


b ) 


The 


Libraries ( 


f Deposit 


of 


Books 


) Ac t , 


1962 


c ) 


Tlie 


Libraries { 


[Deposit 


of 


Bp olcs , 


) Order, 19&3 


dj 


Copyright Act, 


1966. 
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Tlie details of* the Acts are as follows s 

„ Tlie Tanganyika Librairy Services Board. Ac~b, 19^3 
Establishment of the Board 

3 ( -) ^ There is hereby ©s tabld-shed a boards which shall 

(a) l>e a body corporate by the name of "tlie 
Tanganyika Library Services Board, with 
perpetual succession and a seal. 

( b ) in its corporate name be capable of 
suing and being sued; and 

(c) be capable of bolding, purchasing and 
otherwise acquiring, and disposing of 
any property moveable or immoveable for 
the purposes or in the coarse of carrying; 
out of its functions. 

(2) provisions of the Schedule hereto shall 

have effect as to the constitution and 
proceedings or, and otherwise in relation 
the Board. 

Functions of Board 

4(1) The functions of the Board shall be to 

promote, establish, equip, manage, maintain 
and develop libraries in Tanganyika. 

(2) The Board shall have powers for the purpose 
of carrying out its functions to do all such 
acts as appear to it to be requisite, advan- 
tageous or convenient for or in connection 
with the carrying out of its functions or ta 
be incidental or conducive to their proper 
discharge, and may carry on any activities in 
that behalf either alone or in association 
with any other person or body (including the 
Government or a local authority). 

Report by Board 

5o Tlie Board shall tliin six months after tlie end 
of each financial year of the Board, make a. 
full report to tlie Minister on tlie conduct of 
its business during tlxa t year, and tlie Minister 
shall lay a. copy* thereof before tlie National 
Assembly • 

Appointment of Director and other staff 

6 (l ) Tlie Board may appoint a Director of tlie 

Tanganyika Library Services wlio shall be tlie 
Secretary and Cliief Executive Officer of tlie 
Board and wlio sliall L>e entitled to be present 
and to speak ( but not to vote) a.t meetings 
of tlie Board, 

( 2 ) Tlie appointment of tlie Director and liis 
terms and conditions of service sliall t>e 
subject to tlie approval of tlie Minister. 

( 3 ) Tlie Board may, from time to time, appoint 
on such terms and conditions as it may tliinlc 
fit, such officers, clerks and servants as 
it may consider necessary for carrying out 
its functions under this Act , 



O 



ITiarnds of Board 



7 o The funds and resources of the Board shall 
consist of — 

(a) sue lx sums as may be provided by 
Parliament for the purpose 

(by any sums or property wlxi ch in axxy 

marine r “become payable to or vested in 
the Board in respect of any matter 

incidental to the carrying out of its 
functions % 

{ c ) any sums or property which may be donated 

to the Boards Provided that tlxe Board shall 
not be obliged to accept a donation for a 
particular purpose unless it approves of 
the terms and conditions attached to such 

donation. 

Investment 

8({l ) The Board may, wi tlx tlxe approval of tlxe 

.Minister, and subject to such conditions as 
lie may impose, invest such part of its funds 
-SLS are not tor tlxe time being required tor 
rt>be purpose of its business* 

ff 2:;) The powers of tlxe Minister under tliis 

^section shall be exercised wi tlx tlxe concurrence 
iof the Minister for tlie time being responsible 
for finance and shall extend to tlxe amount 
wlxi cb may be invested, the nature of tlxe 
investment and the terms and conditions thereof 
and tlie Minister's approval may be either 
general or limited to a particular moment. 

Accounts and Audit 

9(l) Tlxe Board slxall keep proper accounts and other 
records in relation thereto and slxall prepare in 
respect of each financial year of the Board a 
statement of accounts in a form approved by tlie 
Minister, being a form wlxi cli conforms with tlie 
best commercial standards. 

(2) Subject to any resolution of tlie National 

Assembly under section 2 . 8 of tlie Exchequer and 
Audit Ordinance, 1961 , the accounts of tlxe Board 
shall be audited by auditors appointed annually 

by tlxe Minister. 

( 3 ) As soon as the accounts of the Board for 

any financial year thereof have been audited, 
tlxe Board slxall cause to be sent to tlie 
Minister a copy of tlie statement of accounts 
prepared in respect of tlxat year together with 
a copy of any report made by tlie auditors on 

tlxe statement or on the accounts. 

(4) The Minister shall, within a period of six 

months (or such longer period as the National 
Assembly may by resolution appoint) after the 
end of the financial year of the Board to 

which the accounts relate, lay a copy of 
every euchi statement and report before the 
National Assembly* 
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i-C kescution of documents 

1: C‘4( 1 ) All deeds, instruments, contracts and other 
documents shall he deemed to he duly executed 
l^y or on Id © hcil f of Bos-ird 

(a) if sealed w±t;tx t;to.e oommon seal of' the 

Board and signed by "two members tbfereof } OX' 

(Id) ±f executed in tbiat behalf by one ihember 
of* -btxe Board appointed toy blie Board for 
that purpose and toy fbe Director or any 
raemtoer of btoe staff of -fclie Board acting 
in that office. 



^aigulat ± ons 

; 1 ♦ Tlxe Board, may, with approval of tlxe Minister, 
make regulations - 

(a) for the better management and control of 
any library managed by the Board. 

(b) for protecting any such library and 
fittings, furniture and contents thereof 
from damage 

(c) for the giving of a guarantee or security 
of any person using any such library 

(d) for fees, and penalties to be paid by 
any person borrowing books from any such 
library; and 

(e) generally for the better carrying out 
of the purposes of this Act. 



B>. libraries (Deposit of Books) Act, 19'63 

Delivery of copies of books printed in Tanga nyika 

3 ( 1 ) The printer of every book printed in 

Tanganyika shall, within one month after 
the day on which any such book is first 
delivered out of the press, and notwith- 
standing any agreement, if the book is 
published between the printer and publisher 
thereof, deliver at his own expense one copy 
of the book to the librarian of the Deposit 
Section of the Library of the University 
College, Dar es Salaam, and one further copy 
to such person and at such place as the 
Minister may be order direct. 




( 2 ) Every copy delivered under the provisions of 
this section shall be a copy of the whole book 
with all maps and. illustrations belonging 
-thereto, • finished and coloured in the same 
manner as the best copies of the same are 
produced, and shall be bound. Sewed or 
stitched together, and on the best paper on 
which the book is printed. 



10( 1 ) All deeds 9 instruments, e ontrac -fcs ajnd other 
documents shall Be deemed, -bo Be duly executed 

toy or on Behalf of the Board - 

(a) if* sealed with tire common seal of fhe 

Board and signed by two members thereof ; oar 

(to) if executed in that behalf by one member 

of the Board appointed By the Board for 
that purpose and By the Director or any 
member of* the s taf f of* the Board acting 
in that office . 



Regal at i ons 

11 . The Board may* with approval of* fixe Minister, 
make regulations — 

(a) for the better management; 'and control of* 
any library managed By fixe Board • 

(to) for protecting any such library and 

fittings, furniture and contents thereof 
from damage 

(c) for the giving of a guarantee or security 
of any person using any such 1 iBr ary 

(d) for fees, and penalties to Be paid By 
any person Borrowing Books from any such 
library f and 

( e ) generally for the Better carrying out 
of tlxe purposes of tlxis Act* 



„ Libraries (Deposit of Books) Act, _15?62 

Delivery of copies of Books printed in Tanganyika. 

3(l) Tlxe printer of every Book printed in 

Tanganyika shall , within one month after 
tlie day on wiiicli any such Book is first 
delivered out of tlxe press, and notwith- 
standing any agreement, if tlxe Book is 
published Between tlxe printer and puBlisher 
thereof, deliver at Bis own expense one copy 
of the Book to the librarian of the Deposit 
Section of the Library of the University 
College, Dar es Salaam, and one further copy 
to sucB person and at sucB place as the 
Minister may Be order direct* 



( 2 ) Every copy delivered under the provisions of 
this section shall Be a copy of the whole Book 
with all maps and illustrations Belonging 
thereto, finished and coloured in the same 
manner as the Best copies of the same are 
produced, and shall Be Bound, sewed or 

stitched together, and on the Best paper on 

which the Book is printed. 



( 3 ) The puBlisher or any other person employing 
the printer shall within a reasonable time 
Before the expiration of the said month, supply 
the printer with all maps, prints and other 
illustrative materials finished and coloured 
as aforesaid which are necessary to enable him 
to comply with the requirements of this section. 



(4) The person to whom any copies of Books are 

delivered pursuant to this section shall give or 

cause to he given to the printer a receipt in 

writing for the same. _ . , 
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Penalties for non -delivery of books by printer 
or fox- non-delivery of maps, etc, by publisher . 

4 ( 1 ) Any printer who fails to comply with any of 
ihe provisions of subsections (l) or ( 2 ) of" 

Section 3 sfia.ll t>e guilty of" an offence and. 
liable on conviction to a fine no t exceeding 

one hundred shillings and fire court before 
which any such printer is convicted may in 
addi tion order him to deliver to the librarian 

of" tlie Deposit Section of" tire Library of" the 

University College, Dar es Salaam, or to the 

person mentioned in any order made by the 

Minister under subsection ( 1 ) of" Section 3 

both, as tlie case may be, a copy of" the book 
in respect of whi ch tire conviction is recorded . 

(2) Any publisher or other person employing any 
printer who neglects to supply such printer, 
in accordance with subsection (3) 0 Section 3 

with tlie maps, prints or other illustrative 
materials which may be necessary to enable film 
to comply with tire requirements of" tiri s Act 
shall be guilty of" an offence and. liable on 
conviction to a fine not exceeding one hundred 
shillings 

C o Tire Libraries (Deposit of" Books) Order, 15?63 

Tlie f"ur the r copy of" every book printed in 
Tanganyika shall be delivered to the Director of" 
Library Services at bis office in Suleman Street 
or at any otber place to which bis office sball 
be moved* 



D. 



Tire Copyright Act, 1966* 
Uorks eligible Tor copyright 



3 ( 1 ) Subject to tbe provisions of" tbis section 
tbe following works snail be eligible for 
copyright - 



1 a V li ter ary works 
b) musical works 
c V artistic works 
d ) cinamatograph films 
e) sound recordings 
% f" ) broadcasts. 



4(2) The 

section shall be 
following table s 

Type of work 

1 * Literary, musical or 
artistic work other 
than photographs. 

2. Cinematograph films and 
photographs 



conferred by this 
according to the 

Date of" expiration 

of" copyright 

Twenty-five years after 

the end of" the year in 
which the author dies. 

Twenty-five years af ter 

the end of the year in 
which the wo rk was first 
made lawfully accessible 
to the public. 



term of" a copyright 

cal culated 



3- 



S ound 



rep ordings 




Twenty-five years after 
the end of" the, year in 
which the recording was 
made • 
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Date of exp i rat ion 
of copyright 

Twenty-five years after* 
tile end of tlie year* in 
whi clx the broadcast took 
plac e . 

( 3 ) In the case of anonymous or pseudonymous literary, 
musical or artistic works tlie copyright therein 
shall subsist until the end of the expiration of 
twenty— five years from the end of the year in 
which it was first published. 

Provided that in the event of the identity 
of the author becoming known the term of 
protection of a copyright shall be calculated 
in accordance with the provisions of subsection 
( 2 ). 

(4) In the case of work of joint authorship, reference 
in the preceding table to the death of the author 
shall be taken to refer to the author who dies last, 
whether or not he is a qualified person. 

(5) For the purpose of this section a publication 
of a work under two or more pseudonymous unless 
all those names are pseudonymous. 

(More details can be obtained from the Act) 



Type of work 



4. Broadcasts 



A . S -fc ock Department 



Principles and procedures of book selection 

The function of the Stock Department is basically 
to coordinate orders placed by the public departments 
and branch libraries- The principle followed is that 
the staff who are in daily contact with the public are 
in the best position to assess the needs of the public, 

and book selection should therefore be done by them. 
Before a book is brought for any service point some of 
the following factors should be considered? 



(a) 

(b) 
( c ) 



Is it a 

Has the 
on the 



good book of its kind? 

library too few/too many books 
sub j ec t ? 



Will it be well used in the department or 

branch for which it is being ordered? 



There are other factors, such as price, which must be 
considered, but those listed are basic. A decision 
can be reached on (a) by means of the reputation of the 
author, or the publisher, or by reading a review or by 
examining the book itself. A good knowledge of the 
stock of the library is essential for assessing (b). 

Item (c) is the most difficult to assess and also e 

most important. The only way in which a reasoned 
judgement can be made is for the librarian to have a 
detailed knowledge of the stock which he has at present. 
TJhat books are issuing well 5 wha t books are issuing 
poorly; what subjects are being requested; what requests 
are not being met from stock; and so on. 



Apart from the knowledge acquired on a day— by— day 

basis, the librarian can obtain valuable information 
from issue surveys. These are carried out once a 
year and involve counting all books on loan, and all 

books on the shelves, and splitting these figures up 

according to subject. I r or instance, a branch library 
might find that it had 20 books on Russian history in 

stock of which 19 qere on the shelves and 1 in the issue. 

It might also find that it had 20 books on bookkeeping 

of which 19 were on issue and 1 on the shelves. In this 

case, the branch librarian would realise that he had too 
many books on Russian history, and too few on bookkeeping 

Ques tionnaries issued to the public can also be useful in 
assessing demand — readers can be asked, for instance, 
what books they have read recently; what are their 

favourite subjects; whether they find the library stock 

suitable , etc. 



Principles and procedures of book selection 

The function of the Stock Department is basically 
■fco coordinate orders placed by the public departments 

and branch libraries. The principle followed is that 
the staff who are in daily contact with the public are 

in the best positi on to assess the needs of the public, 

and book selection should therefore be done by them. 

Before a book is brought for any service point some of 

the following factors should be considered s 



(a) 

(to) 



Xs ± t a. 

Has the 
on the 



good book of its kind? 

library too few/too many books 
su.t> j ec t ? 



(c) 



Will it 
branch 



be well used 
for which i t 



in. the department 
is being ordered? 



our 



There a are other factors, such as price, which must be 
considered, bt it those listed are basic. A decision, 
can be reached on (a) by mea_ns of the reputation of the 
author, on the publisher, or by reading a review on by 
examining the book itself'. A good knowledge of' the 
stock of the library is essential for assessing (b ) » 

Item (c) is the most difficult to assess and also the 
mo s t important « The only way in which a x*easoned 
judgement can be made is ion the librarian to have a 
detailed knowledge of the stock which he has at present « 
T/j3.Q.t books are issuing we 1 1 5 what books are issuing 
poorly? what subjects are being requested? what requests 
not being met from stock? and so on. 

Apart from the knowledge acquired on a day— by— day 
basis, the librarian can obtain valuable information 
from issue surveys • These a are carried out once a 
year and involve counting all books on 1 o an , and all 
books on the shelves, and splitting these figures up 
according to subject. For instance, a branch library 
might find that it had 20 books on Russian hi stony in 
stock of which 19 qere on the shelves and 1 in the issue o 
It might also find that it had 20 books on bookkeeping 
of which 19 were on issue and 1 on the shelves. In this 
case, the branch librari an would realise that he had too 

many books on Russian history, and too few on bookkeeping 
CVtxes tionnaries issued to the public can also be useful in 
assessing demand — readers can be asked, for instance, 
What books they have read recently? what are their 
favourite subjects? whether they find the library stock 

suitable, etc. 

Stocktaking 

In any business or enterprise which allows the public 

free access to its stock, a certain amount of the stock 
Will be stolen, and libraries are no exception. Xt is 
therefore necessary, in any such o rgani sat ± on , to 

compare the records of what should be in stock with 
What actually is in stock. This process is knows as 
Stocktaking, Xn the case of the Tanganyika Library 

Service, it invoives the checking of the record (±.e. 
the stockcard) against the book which it represents. 

This process is carried out each year at the branch 
libraries . In the Central Lending Library, owing to a 

biuch larger number of books, only a section of the 
stock is checked each year, so that the whole stock is 
covered over a three year _ period . 

O 

ERIC 
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Unless stocktaking is carried out regularly? ther ® wrll 
be an increasing number of entries in the catalogue for 

which there are no books in the library (because they 

have been stolen). This causes confusion and irritation 

both staff and readers i . id makes it almost impossible 
an efficient recces t service. 



■fco 

-fco 



operate 



’.'Then the checking has been completed, the librarian 
will be left with a number of stock cards, for which no 
books can be found. If these cards are examined carefully, 
some useful information can be obtained for book selection 
purposes. It is almost always the case that 
books, or the books in great demand, are 

been stolen and it should be obvious which subjects 



the best 
ones which 



have 

are the most popular becau.se they will 
number of books missing. 



have the greatest 



Book Selection. — tools 

vJhen assessing a book for addition to 
librarian uses a number of aids to as sis 
decision. The best method of assessing 

of a book is to examine the book itself 
for books published locally- It is not 
in the case of books published overseas 

that book selection aids are necessary, 
important aids are s 



s t o ck , the 
t him in his 
the suitability 
- this is done 

normally possible 
and it is here 
The mo s t 



1 „ Reviews. The s e vary in quality i but usually 

give ait assessment of a book, by an impartial 
reviewer . The main drawback about reviews is 
that the best ones usually appear a considerable 
time after the book has been published. At the 
National Central Library, a large number of 
periodicals (e.g. The Times Literary Supplement; 
and newspapers (e.g. The Standard usually carries a 
review in the Friday issue of the week) are 
regularly scanned for reviews of worthwhile books. 



Booklists . Subject booklists issued by reputable 
organisations a.re very useful when revising the 
stock of a particular subject. The best booklists 
contain annotations i.e. brief descriptions and 
assessments of* the books « 



3. Bibliographies . These are usually fairly 

comprehensive lists on a particular subject or 
dealing with a particular locality. One of the 

most widely used is the British National 
Bibliography (B.N.B.) which lists all books 
published in Britain. Many other countries e.g. 

Ghana, India., Canada, Australia, etc. also have 

National Bibliographies e.g. ’Printed in Tanzania 1 
is our national bibliography and is compiled by 
the Stock Department. Another very useful ^ 

[2 RJ C bibliography is the Cumulative Book Index (C.B.I. ) , 

a.iik;iga - LU which lists English language books published through- 
out the world. 



nave oeeiu s r o en ) . This causes confusion and irritation 
to both staff and readers and makes ±t almost: impossible 

to operate an efficient request service. 

T.rhen the checking has been completed, the librarian 
will be left with a number of stockcards for which no 
boolcs can be f ound . If these cards are examined carefully 
some useful information can be obtained for book selection 
purposes. It is almost: always the case that the best: 

boolcs, or the boolcs in great: demand, are the ones which 

have been stolen and i t should be obvi on s which subjects 
are the most popular because they will nave the greatest 
number of boolcs missing. 



Book Selection — tools 

vJlaen assessing a bo ole lor addition to stock, the 
librarian uses a number of' aids to assist him in his 
decision. The best method of assessing the suitability 
of* a boolc is to examine the book itself* - this is done 
Tor boolcs published locally. It is not normally possible 
in the case of* boolcs published overseas and it is here 
that boolc selection aids are necessary. The most 

important aids are s 

1 • Reviews . These vary in quality, but usually 

give an assessment of* a boolc, by an impartial 
reviewer. The main drawback about reviews is 
that the best ones usually appear a considerable 
time alter the book has been published. At the 
National Central Library, a large number of* 
periodicals (e.g. The Times Literary Supplement) 
and newspapers (e.g. The Standard usually carries a 
review in the Friday issue of* the week) are 
regularly scanned. Tor reviews oT worthwhile boolcs. 

Bo old i s t s o Subject booklists issued by reputable 
organisations are very useTul when revising the 
stock oT a particular subject. The best booklists 
contain annotations i . e . brief descript" ns and 
assessments oT the boolcs. 

3 • Bibl i ofi r aphi e s . These are usually Tairly 

comprehensive lists on a particular subject or 
dealing with a particular locality. One oT the 
most widely used is the British National 
Bibliography (B.N.B. ) which lists all boolcs 
published in Britain. Many other countries e.g. 

Ghana , India, Canada, Australia, etc. also have 

National Bibliographies e.g. 1 Printed in Tanzania ! 
is our national bibliography and is compiled by 
the Stock Department. Another very useTul 
bibliography is the Cumulative Boole Index (C.B.I.), 
which lists English language boolcs published through, 
out the world. 



Library — Asse ssions lists . Many libraries issue 
regular lists of the boolcs which they add to stock 
and in some cases these can be very useTul Tor 
selection purposes, particularly Tor material 

• It often happens. Tor instance, 
that the Tanganyika Library Service has its attention 
rawn to some obscure item concerning Tanzania only 
©cause t has appeared in the accessions list oT 
another library specialising in East ATricana e.g. 
^?co s so. on list oT the University of Dar es Salaam 
library ^ » ^ ^ ^ / 



3s 

5 • 5 e e o ndixand booksellers and catalogues . These are 

used for selecting out-of-print material, mainly 
in the field of East Africana# Apart from obtaining 
copies on microfilm, etc. , this is the only way of 
obtaining material which is out-of-print* 

6* Publishers catalogues, lists, etc . These may be of 
many different types, and may list books , government 
publications, useful in drawing the attention of tlxe 
librarian to new books, although they are not very 
useful in assessing books. 

Bo ole selection procedures 

Xn tbe Tanganyika Library Service, tlxe basic book 
selection is done from tlxe weekly issues of tlxe British 
National Bibliography. Each branch receives these and 
the Branch Librarians select from them books which they 
need* These orders are then sent to Stock Department 
and combined with the orders from the Central Library 
Departments, so that all the copies required may be 
ordered together* Books listed in B.N.B. are normally 
ordered through a bookseller in England. 

This method of ordering covers new British books, 
but the Tanganyika Library Service must, of course, 
buy a wider selection than this. Books published in 
East Africa j in other African countries % or elsewhere 
in the world are traced by scanning book reviews, and 
booklists and by going through publishers catalogues. 

Boole order procedures and records* 

( a ) 3 o No Bo orders . 

The branches submit the order slips and the 
Central Library Departments mark the weekly B.N.B. 
The bibliographic librarian marks the B.N.B. entries 
indicating which service points have asked for a 
particular book. Then the marked B.N.B. goes to the 
senior librarian, who goes through it cancelling any 
order that is ’irregular* according to the statement 
ox book selection policy. ITe also orders any books 
that he thinks will be used well in any of the 
service points; he also selects books for the 
Exchange Section. The B.N.B. is returned to the 
bibliographic librarian who sees that order slips 
are made. Below is an example of an order slip 
which has been compTotoch 



4 All -til 0 37 


BRENT, 


Peter 


Date 


5 s7l 


j 


ERJC Le 


No way 


back from Prague 




ANP 










5 

1 





okiaining material whicli o_s out-ox-prinr • 

6 . Fn blishor& catalogs, lists, etc - These may l>e of 
many different types, and may list hooks, government 
publications, useful in drawing the attention o^ the 
librarian to new hooks, althorgh they are not very 
useful in assessing hooks. 

Book selection procedures 

In the Tanganyika Library Service, the basic, hook 
selection is done from the weekly issues of the British 
National Bibliography. Each branch receives these and 
the Branch Librarians select from them books which ti ^ ey 
need. These orders are then sent to Stock Department 
and combined with the orders from the Central Library 
Departments, so that all the copies required may 
ordered together. Books listed in B.N.B. are normally 

ordered through a bookseller in England. 

This method of ordering covers new British books, 
but the Tanganyika Library Service must, of course, 
buy a wider selection than this. Books puolished xn 
East Africa; in other African countries; or elsewhere 
in the world are traced by scanning book reviews, and 
booklists and by going through publishers catalogues. 

13 o o le order procedures and records*^ 

( a ) BoNoBo orders . 

Tke branches submit ike order slips and Hie 
Central Library Departments mark ike weekly B.N.B. 
Tire bibliographic librarian marks tire B.N.B. entries 
India a. king wki ch s ervice points have asked, for a 
particular Book. Then ike marked. B.N.B. goes bo ike 
senior librarian, wko goes through ii cancelling any 
order that is 1 irregular 1 according to ike statement 
of kook seleciion policy. He also order s any kooks 
ikai ke thinks will ke used well in any of ike 
service points 5 ke also selecis kooks lor ike 
Exchange Section. The B.N.B. is r e turned io ike 
kikliograpkic librarian wko sees ikai order slips 
are made. Below is an example of an order slip 
which kas keen compl^tod. 
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| lAuthor BRENT, Peter | Date 5:71 




Tiile No way back from Prague 


5 

Q ty . _ 


ANF 

Class 




_ j H odder and 

Publisher \ s troug-hton 


\jB 0 ok seller & 


ARU/ 


IRI/ 


KIB 


Date 1970 


Order No.M 1 88/5 s 7 1 


KIL 

! 


MBE 


MOR 


H — > 

! Edition 


Reason lor non— 
supply * 


MTW jTAB 

i 


MW A 


r — - ! 


WLA 




| S.B. No. 3^0105682 

|, _ _ 


TAN 


1 


Price 28/— 


DAR 2 


BR 


EX 




Please supply to Tanganyika Library 

Service, P.O. Box 9283 
Dar es Salaam. 




SM 


SEX 


i 

4 



er|c 44 ? 



_ 4 £ - 



Tlxe order slip, 
details i • e • author 9 
publication j edition, 
indicating 



- 5 

“tire 



tire oitle 
2 copies , 
for a. copy, 
is 5 « 



apart from giving tire bibliographic 
title, publisher , date of 
lias also a grid location Box 
tliat have asked for 
Adult lias asked for 



service points 



In this case, Dar 



each asked. 



Arusha, Iringa and Tanga have 

Thus tiie number of copies required 



tlie Master 



These slips then are checked against 

on t if* tire title is in stock 
and it is then checked 
Order Catalogue tc find out i±* tlie title 

checks have been carried 

. . . .. . . __ and sent 

out 9 



Stock Record to find 
or if* it is being processed, 
against tlie 

Is in order* Once tire s e 

tire pink slips are collected together 



to the hook supplier with an official 
The white duplicate slip is filed into the Order 

Catalogue . 



( h ) Orders other than from B.N.B . 

These originate in the form of marked publishers • 
catalogues, booklists, etc. The marked items are 

checked against the Master Stock Record and Order 

Catalogue. Then order slips are written, and the 

same procedure as for (a) is followed. 



( c ) Books published in East A frica * 

Copies on approval are asked for from the booksellers 
and the Central Library Departments indicate if they 
need the hook and the number of copies they need. 

The senior librarian. Stock Department, assesses the 
value of the books and its worth in buying the book 
for other service points. The same procedure as.- for 
(a) is then followed. 



Methods of acquisition 

(a) Purchase - takes the form of placing orders 

for books 

(Id) Donations - an organisation or an individual 

sending books to the library free 
of* charge • T.LoS. accepts gifts 
of "books under the condition that 
it will retain Books wtii cTi are 
useful and discard those wTii ch 
are irrelevant* 



( c ) Exchange 




T * L . S o obtains quite a f*ew books and 
journals on an exchange Basis* 

ToLoS. marks the documents needed 
from the exchange lists of* libraries 

or asks an organisation for its 
publications. In turn, T.L.S . sends 
out an exchange list to organ! sa tions 
and libraries and the marked items 
are sent to the requesting organ- 

isation. For instance, Botswana 
Library Service sends T.L.S. their 
bibliography and in turn T.L*S* sends 
’Printed in Tanzania* * 
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( d ) Legal Deposit 



It is governed, by the Libraries 
(Deposit of Books) Act, 19^2 

and the subsequent Order made 

by the Minister for Education 
in 1963 requiring printers to 

deposit a perfect copy with 

the T.L.S . and another perfect 
copy with the University of Dar 

es Saiaam Library. Periodicals, 
newspapers, books, maps, etc. 

are obtained din this way. For 

instance, T.L.S. receives a 

copy of s The Standard, The 

Nationalist, Ngururao and Uhuru 

as legal deposit copy. 



'pcessing routine in the Stock Depar tment. 

Processing routine is the routine through which a book 
.sses before it is presented to the public for use. There are 
■ as ons for these processes as will become clear in the 
illowing notes. 



Unpacking and checking of invoices 

v/hen books arrive from booksellers, they have to be 
checked against the invoices which, in most cases, 
arrive in advance. These invoices show the quantity 
of books supplied and prices, and the order number. 
IJhile checking the invoices there is a supplier's 
information whi oh has to be recorded in the book 
received, in this forms e.g. CB/3 s 7 1 /8863/5/50 - This 
means that a r s.rtain book was purchased from the 
Cathedral Bookshop (CB), and it arrived at the Library 
in March 1971 (3s7l)j and the supplier's invoice number 
was 88635 the price of the book was Shs.5/50. This 
information will help when answering questions from 
auditors . 



After checking the invoices, the books are checked 

against the 'order file' to see whether the books 
ordered have been supplied as requested. The information 
to be found is mainly on quantity, titles and editions. 



Cataloguing 

Uhen the Accessions' Clerk has checked the above, 
the books are passed on to the cataloguers. The 
cataloguers check whether the books are new or acid ed 
copies, whether some of them need binding, or ought to 
be acquired for the East Africana. 

Cataloguing of added copies means putting in 
instructions for the typists to make added cards for 

CD Y„ie books in question. They contain old entries 

L l\l v »und on the Master Stock Cards. The typists copy 
x;ne entry with minor amendments if so indicated. 
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m ±yO J requiring printers t a 
deposit a perfect ciopy with 
tlie TX..S . and another perfect 
copy wi th hire University of' Dar 
es Salaam Library, Periodicals, 
newspapers , books , maps , etc. 
are obtained, in this way. For 
instance, T.L.S. receives a 
copy of,: Tlie Standard, The 

Nationalist, Ngu-’umo and Uhuru 
as legal deposit copy. 



Processing routine in the Stock Department . 

Processing routine is the routine through which a book 
>as ses before it is presented to hire public for use. There are 
reasons tor these processes as will become clear in the 
"cl lowing notes . 



Unpacking and checking of invoices 

T/hen books arrive from booksellers, they have to be 
checked against the invoices which, in most cases, 
arrive in advance. These invoices show the quantity 
of books supplied and prices, and the order number. 
T/hile checking the invoices there is a supplier’s 
information which has to be recorded in the book 
received, in this Forms e.g. CB/3 s 7 1 / 886 3/5/50 . This 
means that a certain book was purchased From the 
Cathedral Bookshop (CB) , and it arrived at the Library 
in March 1971 ( 3 s 7 1 ) $ and the supplier’s invoice number 

was 8863 | the price oF the book was Shs.5/50. This 
information will help when answering questions From 
audi tors • 



After checking the invoices, the books are checked 
agains t the * order File 1 to see whether the books 
ordered have been supplied as requested. The information 
to be Found is mainly on quantity, titles and editions. 

Cat alo guing 

Ulxen the Accessions’ Clerk has checked the above, 
the books are passed on to the cataloguers. The 
cataloguers check whether the books are new or added 
copies, whether some of them need binding, or ought to 
be acquired For the Fast AFricana. 

Cataloguing oF added copies means putting in 
instructions For the typists to make added cards For 
the books in question. They contain old entries 
x ound on the Master Stock Cards. The typists copy 
the entry with minor amendments iF so indicated. 

Usually each added copy gets two stockcards and one 
bookcard . 



For new copies, draFts are written From which cards 
are typed. For every new book there is a certain 
number oF specified cards, as Follows s 



( a ) Adult Non-Fiction books g 6 cards — 

2 stockcards 

1 card Filed in author section 

1 card Filed in classified section 

1 title card Filed in title section 
1 Master s tockcard which bears a grid 
showing locations. (See over) 
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(b) Adult Fiction books s 5 cards 

as above except; they do not have 
classified cards • 

(c) ALL K± swahili books get; 6 cards, 

±L NON-FICTION, and 5 cards ±f FICTION, 

"but; added copies get; ONE STOCKCARD each ; 
and tl ley have GREEN 4 n x2" bookcards and 
white 5 l, x3 M f depending on v/hether they 
are for normal lending purposes or for 
adult; education centres, or Lor school 
mobile respectively . 

( c ) JUNIOR books — 

(i) Non-fcition 4 cards? 

2 sto ckcards (one of which is accessioned), 

1 title card 
1 Master stockcard. 

They Lave labels and bookcards of a separate colour* 

(ii) Fiction 3 cards: 

1 stockcard ( ivTii ch is accessioned) 

1 title card 
1 Master stockcard* 

3 - Typing cards and spine labels 

Uhen the drafts Lave been prepared and the number 

of cards has been indicated, the books are passed on 
to the senior cataloguer Tor final checking before 
they are given to the typists. 

Typists Lave their TYPING MANUALS to which they 
rei'er in order to carry out the instructions properly* 

The manual covers all aspects regarding the layout of 
the entries of all types, bookcards, colour of 
stationery and labels. For more details of this 

section see 11 TYPING MANUAL, A completely revised 
version of 1970" » 



Poisoning, pasting and accessioning 

Alter all the typing has been done and checked by 
cataloguers, the books are sent on to the place where 
they get the final preparation* This process includes: 

( a ) pQ-i s oni ng * All books have to be protected against 

termites and mould by applying a solution on the 
spines and inside the covers* 



Go) 




Alter poisoning they are given 1 Date Due labels 1 
which will be used to record the date a book 
should be returned by a borrower* These labels 
are fixed on the front flyleaves of the books, 
and have pockets Tor safe-keeping of bookcards* 

At this stage they are stamped with the ownership 
stamp to indicate that they belong to the library* 
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(c) The final process before the book is ready 
Tor use is ACCESSIONING. This is the process 

giving each indi vi. dual book a running numb 3 r 
using a machine • At the same time the 
author * s name and classification number are 
written on the date labels to ensure that when 
a bookcard is removed it is returned to exactly 
the same book. And the supplier’s information 

already recorded in the book is marked against 
the accession numbers on the Master Stockcards. 
This helps to coordinate the book with the price 
and supplier should there he a demand for this 
info rma tion, 

( d ) Distribution , Tfhen all these processes have 

been done the books are ready for use. They 

are distributed to the branches and marked on 
the grid where they are going. 

That ends the trip of the book around the 
Stock Department* See chart below showing 
flow of works 



equests of selection 
f new books from 
ervice points 

i 

^ 1 Book; orders 



^Booksellers 



2 

* 



Receipt 
of books 
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service 



Distribution ^ 



point s • 



4 Processing «£ 



3 Cataloguing 



atalogruing and Classification 
Cataloguing 

To catalogue a book is to make a record of essential 
information that may be needed to be known about it on 
a future occasion when it may not be possible to handle 
its and to place this record in some systematic order 
so that it can quickly be found when it is wanted. 



There may be two systematic arrangements, one based 
on authorhsip of books and one on their subject matter. 
Therefore, the purpose of cataloguing is to arrange 
documents physically usually by SUBJECT or AUTHOR if 
fiction. 
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The catalogue 
larougli various 



mmtnifiityj . _ , 

the documents* 



provides access 
entries by which 



to the collection 
a reader may seek 



